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CLAIRVOYANCE AND THE SUBLIMINAL SELF. 

Mr. Editor :—Kindly permit me a word in reply to Dr. 
Hurd in the January number ol your journal; and as he seems 
to find some difficulty in discovering my meaning, I will en¬ 
deavor in the present communication to make it clear to his 
comprehension. 

Dr. Hurd desires definitions. By the subliminal self I do 
not mean an obsession , nor an intrusion by any foreign intelli¬ 
gence or personality into the ordinary personality ; conse¬ 
quently it has no relation to witches, spiritualism, nor with 
supernaturalism in any form ; and consequently I do not stand 
sponsor for them as Dr. Hurd insinuates. I simply mean that 
besides the ordinary consciousness or personality with which 
are associated certain traits of character, sentiments, modes of 
thinking, memories, and a personal history, which together 
constitute a usual personality —that by which we are known and 
which is active in the ordinary affairs of life, there exists, cer¬ 
tainly, demonstrably in some, and probably in all, another con¬ 
sciousness with which are often associated other and sometimes 
entirely different traits of character, sentiments, modesof think¬ 
ing, memories, and also a different personal history. I am not 
contending about names for this second condition ; call it the 
subconscious or subjective mind, another stratum of conscious¬ 
ness, a second self—or, the name by which it is generally 
known amongst those who for the past ten years have been 
studying its action—the subliminal self—a consciousness of 
self beneath the threshold of the ordinary consciousness, but 
associated with it and forming part and parcel of the one indi¬ 
vidual. But this consciousness comes to the surface and into 
action only occasionally —notably when from various causes the 
ordinary consciousness is in abeyance, or is blotted out, as in 
physical weakness, sickness or shock, in ordinary sleep and in 
the hypnotic condition or trance. But while I do not contend 
about names, I do contend that throwing this condition, by 
whatever name it is called, bodily into that convenient catch¬ 
all of unclassified nervous diseases, hysteria , is neither scien¬ 
tific nor true ; not that persons affected with hysteria do not 
sometimes exhibit this condition, but because persons in perfect 
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health also exhibit it and also those affected with diseases having 
no relation to hysteria. 

Dr. Hurd asks, “ What is clairvoyance?” and then in a 
ponderous, round-about way he gets at the idea, namely, that 
it is the perception of objects, facts or ideas, by some means 
other than by the ordinary use of the physical organs of per¬ 
ception—facts and ideas which never were any part of the in¬ 
dividual’s ordinary consciousness; and he goes on to say : “ If 
this be his contention, he may well quote in opposition the 
names of Carpenter and Wundt, and in fact nearly the whole 
scientific world.” 

I am sorry to say this is the exact truth ; nearly the whole 
scientific world is in opposition, but not the whole; a portion of 
the scientific world has seen examples and convincing proof of 
clairvoyance, and another portion believes it on what it deems 
sufficient evidence. A word here concerning Huxley’s canons 
for the reception of evidence, and Carpenter’s three divisions, 
denoting what sort of alleged facts may be received and what 
must be rejected. In a word, the facts which may be received 
on sufficient evidence are such as although ” not comformable 
to our previous knowledge,” still are not absolutely in opposi¬ 
tion to what we deem the established laws of nature; while 
those which must be rejected, in opposition to the best of evi¬ 
dence, even that of our own senses, are alleged facts which ” are 
in opposition to what we deem the established laws of nature;” 
there some trick or imperfect observation must be supposed to 
exist. Now I wish to say that science has been constantly 
violating these canons, and has been obliged to revise its theory 
and enlarge its conceptions of what constituted the ‘ ‘ established 
laws of nature,” and to accept facts not only beyond but en¬ 
tirely in opposition to its previous conceptions of these laws. 
It did so when it finally accepted the ‘ 1 alleged fact ” of the 
motion of the earth ; it did so when it accepted the nature and 
significance of fossil forms of life ; it did so when it acknowl¬ 
edged the alleged fact of the existence of animal life—as for in¬ 
stance, live toads—in geological strata, hundreds of thousands 
of years old ; it has done so within the past few weeks in ac¬ 
cepting the alleged fact that a coin can be photographed while 
enclosed in a box made of wood an inch thick. The probabil¬ 
ity or even possibility of a zebra or even a centaur appearing 
” somewhere in Piccadilly ” is a bagatelle compared with the 
amazing changes in the conception of nature’s laws which these 
facts have compelled. In the same way thought transference, 
clairvoyance and intelligent automatism generally demand an 
extension of the laws of nature regarding the action of mind, 
beyond our former and usual conception of them, and a corre¬ 
sponding revision of our theories concerning them. 

As regards the authorities which are cited in my former 
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letter as in favor of clairvoyance, but which Dr. Hurd declares 
are not, namely Prof. Charles Richet and Dr. Azam, I will 
simply allow them to speak for themselves. After describing 
in detail a long series of experiments in clairvoyance, M. Richet 
says : ‘ 1 We have consequently to admit the existence of some 
faculty entirely unknown to us—lucidity or second sight— 
whichever name is applied to it, which is met with quite excep¬ 
tionally in certain subjects and even with them quite irregu¬ 
larly and with no possibility of determining the conditions of 
its occurrence.” Or if Dr. Hurd prefers M. Richet’s own 
words he will find the same sentiments in a paper published in 
Vol. V. of the Proceedings of the Soc. for Psych. Research, p. 

i66. 

“ Je dirai dans certains etats psychiques, ches un petit nom- 
bre de sujets, il existe un faculte de connaissance qui differe 
absolument de nos facultes de connaissance ordinaires. Alors 
il n’y a pas d’espace, ni temps, ni object material interpose. 
L’aiment attire le fer a travers une cloison opaque. De meme 
le sujet lucide discernele grassier contour d’un dessin a travers 
une enveloppe opaque.” 

Again, on the following page, and here I will take the lib¬ 
erty of translating : ‘‘There exists in certain persons at certain 
times a faculty of acquiring knowledge which has no relation to 
our ordinary faculties for the acquisition of knowledge.” 

Regarding Dr. Azam, I will say this: The French Sodt’ti- 
Psychologie Physiologique included such names as Janet, Ribot, 
Richet, Sully-Prudhotnme and Taine, and was presided over 
by Charcot. In 1888 two papers were presented to the Society 
by Dr. Dufay, of Blois, giving in detail several cases of clair¬ 
voyance observed by himself and coming clearly under our defi¬ 
nition. The subject was put in the hypnotic condition by his 
friend Dr. Gerault. One of the cases related to a most striking 
event—the death of a neighbor and friend of the clairvoyant— 
then transpiring in the Crimea, which was described by her in 
the most vivid and pathetic manner ; the other related to the 
sickness of a French officer then in Algiers. The first case was 
verified by the next mail from the Crimea, the other immedi¬ 
ately, by a letter just received from the officer, then in Dr. 
Dufay’s possession, but which had remained unopened for the 
purpose of making the experiment. 

In these papers Dr. Azam also writes as follows: ‘ ‘ I my¬ 
self, and I believe many other medical men have observed cases 
of this or a similar nature ; I will quote two in which I think I 
took all necessary precautions before being convinced of their 
truth.” He then goes on to relate two clear cases which had 
come under his own observation. 

These papers were published in the Revue Philosophique for 
September, 1888 and February, 1889, as a part of the proceed- 
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ings of the Society. As regards Prof. Pierre Janet, (not Paul) 
his papers, like those of Richet, form a part of the proceedings 
of the Soc. for Psych. Research ; and while they relate mainly 
to hypnotism and especially to hypnotism at a distance (one- 
third of a mile), which is a bHe noir of almost equal magnitude 
with clairvoyance, still like those of Richet they imply distinct 
personalities in the sense in which I have defined that condi¬ 
tion ; and it is “ facts” that we are contending for and not 
this or that person’s interpretation of them. 

Dr. Hurd’s sneering reference to the work of the Soc. for 
Psych. Research cannot be passed in silence. The zeal of 
some persons to exhibit their scientific orthodoxy is commend¬ 
able even if sometimes grotesque. Like the good orthodox 
Pharisee they stand at the corner of the street and with a loud 
voice thank God that they are not like other men—believers in 
clairvoyance, phantasms and veridical dreams, nor even as 
these psychical researchers. It might, however, with regard 
to the S. P. R. strike some people that the active co-operation 
and sympathy of such men as the late Prof. Balfour Stewart, 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. and F.R S, Professors 
Sidgwick, Barrett, Macalester and Lodge, in England ; Beau- 
nis, Liegeois, Bernheim, Richet, Janet and others, in France ; 
Professors James and Bowdich, of Harvard, Langley, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Stanley Hall and many others in this 
country would be a sufficient guarantee that the work of the 
Society would at least be conducted according to scientific 
methods, would not be trifling nor puerile in character, nor be 
influenced by superstition nor supernaturalism, even though 
lacking the sympathy and valuable assistance of Dr. Hurd. 

We are treated to some high-sounding phrases concerning 
expert testimony in Dr. Hurd’s letter ; in part they are tru¬ 
isms and the rest is bosh. It is not always with regard to 
facts that expert testimony is most needed—it is common sense 
also that is here absolutely required, and also an unprejudiced 
mind ; but it is especially in the interpretation of facts that the 
opinion of the expert is needed, and then it must be an expert 
of the right kind. Blacksmiths and plowmen knew the “ fact ” 
of globular, slowly moving lightning or electricity long before 
scientific societies recognized its existence ; quarrymen and 
miners saw live toads come out of solid rock from geological 
strata, twenty or a hundred feet below the surface. The solid 
sense of the healthy out of door laborer, together with his 
favorable position for observation, was fully as trustworthy in 
these cases as the observations of near-sighted academicians 
who had not seen anything, and with a theory which might 
get the bottom knocked out by the new fact. 

So highlanders all over the world with their clear air, hard 
lives and simple fare, whether in Scotland or Greece, the Him- 
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alayas, or the high regions of America, knew the “ fact ” of 
clairvoyance or second sight from the earliest times. Horace 
had not generalized on this subject when, as a bit of flattery to 
his friend Julius he wrote, “ Portentaque Thessala rides ; ” he 
wrote like some others upon a subject of which he knew little, 
and it was a pity, considering how beautifully he wrote about 
matters with which he was acquainted. 

It is in the interpretation of facts that the expert is specially 
needed ; and then we call for the highest authority in that de¬ 
partment of knowledge to which the fact relates. We would not 
go to Huxley, if living, for an explanation of a theological fact, 
to Ruskin for an opinion on engineering, to Lord Salisbury to 
elucidate the Monroe Doctrine, nor to Dr. Hurd to pass judg¬ 
ment upon duplex personality or clairvoyance, for the simple 
reason that these men, however eminent they may have been 
or may be in their own special departments, have given no evi¬ 
dence that their minds were so constituted that they are or 
could ever become experts on these particular subjects. 

Dr. Hurd asserts that my historical argument is worthless ; 
but then he also asserted that my modern authorities were 
worthless for my purpose. I think I have shown that in the 
latter case he was mistaken—did space permit I could easily 
show that he is equally mistaken regarding the historical argu¬ 
ment ; however, I only use it as a preparation or introduction 
to the argument from present observation and experiment, and 
for that purpose it surely is of value. 

Dr. Hurd on his side quotes Horace and Lucian for author¬ 
ities in psychology. Horace I have referred to ; I will only 
add that with all his flippancy regarding the supernatural, 
when he was dry and comfortable, when once he had a narrow 
escape from death by shipwreck, he hastened to ascribe his de¬ 
liverance to supernatural interference on his behalf. But Lucian 
is his champion psychologist, and it is to his Alexander the 
False Prophet that, no doubt with the kindest intentions, he 
refers me for ‘ ‘ facts. ’ ’ Lucian was a satirist, and apparently 
doubted whether there was any such thing as truth ; at all 
events he made use of it very sparingly. He was a story teller, 
and his facts are exactly on a par with those of Jules Verne— 
not even intended to be believed. He may have been taken in 
by Alexander, if indeed that personage ever existed, and so for 
spite have told some truth about him. 

But allowing that Alexander existed and was the prince of 
humbugs, what bearing has it on the “ facts ” of modern psy¬ 
chology ? There were doubtless imposters then just as there 
are now, but that does not invalidate well-authenticated facts. 

Ancient writers in dealing with alleged facts such as the 
oracles, dreams and portents had no alternative ; either they 
must accept them as supernatural or brand them as humbug. 
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The object of psychical research has been to find out first what 
are facts amongst the phenomena presented and then to find a 
natural—as opposed to a supernatural interpretation of them— 
and a clue to this interpretation it finds in the subliminal self 
and its peculiar powers. 

But if Dr. Hurd insists on ancient authorities, why confine 
himself to the professional satirists, Horace and Ducian ? Why 
not have something to say about the historians and philoso¬ 
phers ? Herodotus gives more than seventy examples of orac¬ 
ular responses, dreams and portents which he affirms were lit¬ 
erally fulfilled ; Divy gives more than fifty, Cicero many strik¬ 
ing cases, and Xenophon, Plato, Tacitus, Suetonius and a host 
besides all indicate their strong belief in the facts , however 
much we may differ from them in their interpretation of them. 
Besides, practically, the Jews, to whose belief in dreams Dr. 
Hurd sarcastically refers, were for 2,000 years governed by 
prophets and the answers which the priests received to their 
inquiries on all important matters by Urim and Thummim, and 
the Greeks and Romans by the responses of their oracles ; now 
whether these responses were, as they believed, from a super¬ 
natural source or as we believe, from the subliminal self of the 
person giving the responses, these nations in the main were 
qutie as well governed, quite as prosperous, became quite as 
cultivated, had laws, arts and institutions which we find it con¬ 
venient to copy, and in every way they got along quite as well, 
so long as they kept to that mode of seeking knowledge, as 
modern nations, with their much, and justly praised science, 
their class materialism and their liquor saloon politics. 

Dr. Hurd’s assertion that double personality is in its essence 
a matter of the exaltation of certain regions of the cortex, and 
his inhibition theory are just as baseless as his other assertions; 
it is simply a would-be learned way of still more deeply befog¬ 
ging a subject which is already sufficiently obscure. 

There is not the slightest proof that there is any relation of 
cause and effect between this alleged condition of the cortex 
and the changes in personality here under consideration. The 
whole theory is only inferential, and entirely without solid 
grounds for the inference. The poorest ghost story in the 
whole collection of the S. P. R. is well established compared 
with this theory. 

But the climax to Dr. Hurd’s argument is “ Fudge ! ” and 
in answer I will only say that powerful as that argument has 
been in the past, to-day it is only the argument of ignorance to 
the ignorant. No man to-day who has any respect for his reputa¬ 
tion for intelligence can afford to use their argument, and no inte¬ 
lligent man can for a moment accept it. A great number of the 
very best minds in every civilized country, men who are leaders 
in every department of science, philosophy and art are seriously 
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and systematically engaged in thinking and working upon 
problems just such as are discussed in the paper, an abstract 
of which, published in the last July number of your journal 
has caused this correspondence. They know that many most 
interesting psychical phenomena occur, that they are fads , and 
facts for which science has as yet found no explanation. 

Believe me, brethren, these subjects are neither baseless, 
barren, nor puerile, but dignified and worthy of your serious 
consideration. But whether you consider them or not, the 
“ Fudge ” argument is a disgrace, and amongst persons of in¬ 
telligence, whether in or out of our profession, it cannot longer 
prevail. R. OSGOOD MASON, M.D., 

348 W. 58th Street, New York. 



